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dominated by ambition for power and uncontrolled hates; he would
brook no opposition among retainers or associates. He was the friend
of speculators and adventurers and represented the exploiting forces of
the West. He had the confidence of the Washington banker, W. W.
Corcoran, and his daughter was married to the son of Riggs, Corcoran's
partner. His residence within sight of the South in a community on the
Ohio River largely southern in origin and sympathy, and his political
shrewdness, made it easy for him to work with southerners. So he
well earned the title "doughface," which those opposed to southern
dominance conferred upon their northern associates who did not share
their antagonism.
James A. Bayard was a talented man of excellent family and came
from Delaware. This political bailiwick was small and compact, habit-
ually giving allegiance to a few families among whom the Bayards
were chief. He was a man of culture and wide experience who could
be practical. He added a touch of aristocracy and social prestige which
the other three could less readily supply. The members of this curiously
diverse quartet were alike, however, in their lack of illusions. Together
they might be said to be well endowed with the talents necessary for
winning and holding power in politics.2
These men were past masters in the operation of political machinery.
For many years they had been working at it early and late, because in
the United States the recurrence of elections is relentless. By constitu-
tional prescription political contests must take place at stated intervals,
regardless of the condition of public affairs. The calendar rather than
the need of the moment summons voters to the polls.
The incessant procession of artificially ordered electoral conflicts fre-
quently meant nothing more than the routine return of pleasurable
electioneering excitement; but in the 1850's it had become dangerous.
The campaigns of that critical decade focused public attention too
sharply upon conflicting attitudes, exaggerated them-to perilous propor-
tions, and generated dangerous power-conflicts in the course of the
political maneuvering. They aroused passion to such a pitch that only
bloodletting, occasional or wholesale, could relieve the tension. Election
campaigns thus became the catalytic agents which fatally hastened the
processes that brought on secession and civil wan